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Editorials 


NEW 
QUARTERS 


—After 25 years at 20 South Gay 
Street, “CANNING TRADE” of- 
fices have been moved out of the 
center of the city to 2504 Saint Paul Street, Baltimore 


18. The new telephone number is HOpkins 7-3338. , 


In publishing a “weekly” prompt receipt of mail is 
most important. We will appreciate it, then, if you 
will change your records now to avoid overlooking 
this change—and by all means, when in town, stop by. 


THE BROCH 
CASE 


—Last week as we went to press 
news of the Supreme Court's 5 to 4 
vote to override the decision of the 
Court of Appeals in the Broch brokerage case reached 
our desk. The announcement was squeezed into the 
issue on the bottom of page 2 and may have been over- 
looked. This decision, in our opinion rates front page 
headlines, for if the Court of Appeals decision, which 
permitted different rates of brokerage to competing 
accounts, had been allowed to stand, effectiveness of 
the Robinson-Patman Act would have been com- 
pletely destroyed. The decision reaflirms the intent 
of the R. P. Amendment that a reduction in price to 
competing customers regardless of the form it takes, 
constitutes an illegal price reduction. 


PROMO- —While on the subject, the 16- 
TIONAL point guide on promotional allow- 
ALLOWANCES ances issued by the Federal Trade 


Jommission, and which received front page treatment 
‘ast week, as it deserves, rates more than passing men- 
‘ion. Though seemingly prepared with the seller in 
nind, the Guide if properly enforced, it seems to us, 
would take the hammer out of the hand of the un- 
crupulous buyer ever intent on getting a special deal 
or himself—a special price in effect. Point 16, which 
lefines a customer's liability would seem to take care 
f that. However, point 14, which states in part that 
he Commission has held that the defense of meeting 
competition in good faith is not available to a seller 
charged with discrimination and violation of Section 
2 (d), seems to provide an “out” for the small packer 
constantly badgered by the unscrupulous buyer. Sec- 
tion 2(d) has reference to payments for services pro- 
vided by the buyer. In other words, if a seller makes 
payments for a “deal” to one customer, he must make 
the same, or similar payments to competing customers, 
as outlined in other points of the Guide. 

One more point to be emphasized, and that is the 
Commission’s reiteration “to continue vigorous en- 
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forcement of the law by every means at its command.” 
If we accept the statement on its face value, a reap- 
praisal of policies by the canned foods industry is in- 
dicated. 


OVERTIME 
EXEMPTIONS 


—As is well known, there is an ele- 
ment in Congress as well as in the 
Department of Labor that feels 
that the processing industry does not rate the over- 
time exemptions that have existed for some time as 
processors of perishable commodities. Last week the 
House and Senate Labor Committees met in executive 
session to consider proposals to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and thus deprive the industry of these 
exemptions, or at least reduce them. The proposals 
before both the House and Senate Committees would 
cut the exemptions available in half. The House pro- 
posal would do this in two stages by reducing the 
present exemptions in Section 7 (b)(3) and 7 (c) to 10 
weeks each during the first year, and 7 weeks each 
thereafter. The Senate proposal would combine the 
two exemptions into a single limited exemption of 12 
hours a day or 36 hours a week for 20 weeks during 
the first year, and to 14 weeks thereafter. 


Indications from all parts of the country are that 
these exemptions are not only used by the industry 
but are most necessary in keeping the cost of processed 
fruits and vegetables at a reasonable price. Many 
readers have already contacted their congressmen out- 
lining their position on this issue. A second or even 
a third contact would be helpful at this time. 


ASSOCIATION 
CHAMPION 


—While on the subject of legisla- 
tion, support for the Boggs Bill 
(HR 7123) is said to be urgently 
needed. The Boggs Bill provides that among others, 
Association “expenses often incurred in supporting 
or opposing, or otherwise influencing legislation in 
Congress, or any state legislature, or in the legislative 
body of a county or other local government agency, 
or in any submission of proposed legislation to voters,” 
be included as an item of expense in Section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. As is well known, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has adopted a very drastic regu- 
lation that provides that these expenses are not de- 
ductible as a business expense. 

If Mr. Boggs receives sufficient support, there is 
every possibility his bill may become law before ad- 
journment of this Congress. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Food Handling 


Code Postponed for a Year 


The Association of Food & Drug 
Officials of the United States, follow- 
ing week long conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the frozen food indus- 
try, at the 64th Annual Convention in 
Dallas, ‘Texas, recommended the post- 
ponement of the AFDOUS Frozen 
Food Handling Code for a period of 
at least one year. Accompanying the 
recommendation was a commendation 
of the frozen food industry’s program 
to develop its own industry code. 

The action came in a statement re- 
leased by AFDOUS’ Frozen Food Com- 
mittee to industry members present at 
the meeting, following week-long con- 
sideration of a revised recommenda- 
tion made by the Frozen Food All-In- 
dustry Coordinating Committee. 

In its revised recommendation the 
frozen food people “sincerely com- 
mended AFDOUS for stimulating the 
voluntary and cooperative industry ac- 
tion toward maintaining optimum 
commercial quality in frozen foods.” 
The Committee requested the under- 
standing and cooperation of AFDOUS 
in the industry program and requested 
that AFDOUS suggest to its members 
deferment of any statutory or regula- 
tory action on the Code for one year 
pending further study. 


AFDOUS STATEMENT 


Among other things the AFDOUS 
statement accepted the report of the 
Frozen Food Standards Committee, 
which recommended: 

“That the following sections of the 
proposed AFDOUS Code be forwarded 
to the Committee on Editing and 
Format in order that they be put in 
final form for passage next year: 

1. Retail 

2. Warehousing 

3. Transportation 

4. Operating Practices for the Com- 
mercial Manufacture of Frozen Foods 

5. Construction and layout of 
Frozen Food Plants 

6. Specifications for Design and 
Construction of Equipment 

7. In-Plant Freezing 

8. Frozen Foods General 

“Additional scientific facts are need- 
ed before bacterial limits are estab- 
lished for frozen foods. 

“The Association commended the 


over-all frozen food industry for its 
program to develop its own integrated 
standards of quality control practice 
and industrial self-policing program. 
While AFDOUS recognizes the value 
of such a program it cannot agree to 
it as a substitute for an AFDOUS 
Code. However, it is requested that 
the over-all industry group submit a 
progress report to this association six 
months from this date and a final re- 
port by June I, 1961. 

“AFDOUS rejected industry's sug- 
gestion the Code be used only as a 
guide or reference and not as a law, 
regulation or Ordinance by regulatory 
agencies. However, AFDOUS did sug- 
gest the sections of the proposed code 
printed in the quarterly bulletin and 
any reprints contain a statement to the 
effect that States and Municipalities 
are advised that these sections as they 
appear herein are not suitable for 
adoption in this form. 

“The proposed AFDOUS Code con- 
tinues to call for all frozen foods to be 
held at 0° F. or lower but does allow 
temporary deviations up to 10° F. for 
such operations as defrost cycles, load- 
ing and unloading, and other tempo- 
rary conditions beyond the control of 
the persons or company under whose 
care or supervision the frozen food is 
held. However, frozen food whose in- 
ternal temperature has risen above 0° 
F. must be promptly returned to an 
internal temperature of 0° F. or lower.” 

It should be pointed out that al- 
though States and Municipalities have 
been advised that the Code as present- 
ly written is not suitable for adoption 
at this time, this is not to say that 
those States or Municipalities which 
have already written something will 
not continue on their own time table, 
nor is it to say that additional locali- 
ties may not introduce some form of a 
frozen food code in the year ahead. 

In a statement released this week, 
the National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers stated that NAFFP and 
the other nine trade organizations will 
continue to work toward a satisfactory 
solution in the next twelve months. 
Dr. H. C. Diehl will coordinate the 
efforts of the All-Industry Committee, 
visiting areas where potential troubles 
appear likely to develop. 


MAINE MEETING 


Smith Stresses Safety 
and Wholesomeness | 
of Canned Foods 


The wholesomeness of canned foods 
and the canning industry’s continuing 
practice of controlling the quality and 
safety of its products were stressed by 
Milan D. Smith, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association in an ad- 
dress at the Annual Convention of the 
Maine Canners’ & Freezers’ Association 
at Kennebunkport, Me., June 15. 


Mr. Smith reported that canning in- 
dustry manufacturing techniques as- 
sume (1) Complete safety of the prod- 
uct, (2) acceptable flavor and ap- 
pearance, (3) a dependable uniform 
quality, and (4) basic nutritional 
needs. 


“Today's canned foods meet these 
consumer expectations,” he stated. 
“But the consuming public today 
finds itself concerned with the safety 
of its food supply. Despite the fact 
that this nation has enjoyed safe and 
sanitary foods to a greater degree and 
for a longer time than any other 
modern civilization, its confidence has 
been shaken by several recent events 
—the cranberry scare of last fall, cur- 
rent sensational books and articles 
casting suspicion on the purity of our 
foods, the threat of fallout contami- 
nation and other worrisome items ap- 
pearing in the press. 


Mr. Smith then outlined: What ts 
being done to reassure rather than to 
frighten the consumer? “In the canning 
industry we are attempting to remind 
the consumer that she benefits from 
a protection which operates 24 hours 
each day. The economic success of 
the canner depends on reassurance to 
the consumer that canned foods are 
safe because of the industry’s super- 
vision of the growing of the raw prod- 
uct, and the care with which that prod- 
uct is placed in a hermetically sealed 
container and processed, thus guaran- 
teeing that it will reach the consumer 
without danger of contamination en- 
route. The canner depends upon this 
performance to obtain and retain the 
consumer's confidence. Such perform- 
ance today is typical in the canning 
industry, and thus, in canned foods 
the consumer obtains a maximum of 
protection,” said Mr. Smith. 


Another feature of the Maine meet- 
ing was the observance of the 150th 
birthday of canning. 
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has your 
insurance 
program 
been 
equally 
well planned? 


Good insurance planning requires a background of train- 
ing and experience. The right service . . . BEFORE a loss 
. . . IS essential to the prompt and efficient adjustment 
of a claim. After a loss occurs, it is too late to change 
policy amounts or conditions applicable to the claim. 

CANNERS EXCHANGE suggestions on eliminating hazards 
. . . On needed policy coverages . . . on practical rate 
engineering . . . and on fire protective and fire detective 


devices . . . illustrate the timely and valuable phases of 
this service. 

Take the time, today, to ask our representative to check 
your insurance coverage. 

52 years of specialized insurance experience in serving 
the insurance needs of the Food Processor qualifies 
CANNERS EXCHANGE to provide the best insurance pro- 
gram for you. Write us today. No obligation, of course. 


ALL CANNERS EXCHANGE POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Canners Exchange 


managed by 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


52 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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HIGHLIGHTS—IFT MEETING 


Mrs. Bernard E. Proctor, receives a plaque commemorating 
her late husband’s many contributions to food science while 
he was at Mass. Institute of Technology. Making the presen- 
tation is Dean Samuel C. Prescott, first president of the Insti- 
titue of Food Technologists. The ceremony occurred at the 
institute’s 20th annual banquet, in San Francisco on May 17. 


Imri Hutchings (left), H. J. Heinz Co. research manager, 
receives gavel as 1960-61 president of Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists from his predecessor, Ray Wakefield of Gerber 
Products Co. 


A 


Prof. Ernest Weigand (right), retired head of the depart- 
ment of food technology at Oregon State College, receives 
the Appert award for outstanding contributions to food 
science from George Beach of Libby, McNeill & Libby, chair- 
man of the Chicago section of Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists. 


James R. Vickery (right), chief of 
this division of food preservation of 
Australia’s Commonwealth Scientific & 
Industrial Research Organization, re- 
ceives the Institute of Food Technolo- 
gists’ international award. The _ pres- 
entation, at the annual banquet in San 
Francisco in May, is being made by 
Emil Mrak, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. 


Institute of Food Technologists’ industrial achievement 


award is presented at the annual meeting in San Francisco. 
Dr. Berton S. Clark, 1959. Appert medalist, gives the plaques 


to Dr. Chas. F. Niven, American Meat Institute; Dr. Wm. 
H. McLean, Merck & Co.; Dr. George D. Wilson, American 
Meat Institute; and Robert P. Dudley, Merck & Co. 


Arnold H. Johnson (left), research executive with National 
Dairy Products Corp., receives the Babcock-Hart award spon- 
sored by Nutrition Foundation and selected by Institute of 
Food Technologists. Presenting the plaque and check is 
Aksel G. Olsen, past president of the Institute. 


RESEARCH 


Gas Chromatography Offers 
Potentials in Quality Controls 


Most of us in the food processing 
industry have been vaguely aware for 
some time of the term “gas chromatog- 
raphy” but except for those actively 
engaged in the scientific field, few of 
use are aware of the nature of this 
new technique. 

At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
iute of Food ‘Technologists at San 
Francisco, May 15-19, William H.: 
Stahl of McCormick & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, outlined the potential for 
this new research tool. In doing so he 
explained in layman's language the 
nature of the process, and what is ac- 
complished, 

Mr. Stahl’s remarks will be helpful 
in providing a more general knowl- 
edge of this marvelous development. 

Chromatography, said Mr. Stahl, is 
the process by which scientists isolate 
the components of a commodity, de- 
termine their chemical physical 
properties, and thus enables them to 
evaluate their prospects for use in in- 
dustry. ““Today one of the most versa- 


tile and sensitive techniques for sep- 
aration, purification, and identification 
of substances is chromatography. With 
it scientists have isolated and identi- 
fied amino acids, flavoring agents, pig- 
ments, vitamins, hormones, drugs, fatty 
acids, and many other substances. And 
it is helping trace the step in photo- 
synthesis by which a plant turns the 
sun’s energy into food—a monumental 
advance in the understanding of the 
process of life and reactions in living 
cells.” 

There are three broad types of chro- 
matography—column, paper and gas. 
Mr. Stahl’s remarks had to do with the 
gas type. This process takes place in 
a tube several feet long. The tube, 
packed with absorbent such as silica 
jel or alumina, is surrounded by a 
jacket held at constant temperature 
by circulating liquid or vapor. The 
sample to be analyzed is forced through 
the column by a gentle stream of gas 
—helium, nitrogen, hydrogen, or car- 
bon dioxide. Components vaporize at 


different rates and gas dries along the 
successive vapors. Components sepa- 
rate according to their vaporization 
rate and their solubility in the adsor- 
bent. 

Gas or vapor liquid chromatography 
is radically different from the others 
and where applicable has great advan- 
tages of speed and accuracy. It has 
separated liquids with boiling points 
only one-third of a degree apart. Main 
limitation is that the compound must 
be volatile—they are separated in 
vapor instead of liquid form. 


USES AS A QUALITY 
CONTROL TOOL 


Mr. Stahl pointed to seven general 
areas in which gas chromatography can 
be used as a quality control tool: 

1. ‘To determine the composition of 
gases present in the headspace of 
canned or in packaged foods. For ex- 
ample, the measurement of oxygen- 
nitrogen ratio in canned foods serves 
as an index of container corrosion, 
bacterial spoilage and of product de- 
terioration. 

2. To determine the constancy of 
composition of flavoring materials and 
other raw materials which are used in 
the processing and manufacture of 
foods. This, in essence, is to set 

(Continued on page 21) 


Combine Peas and Lima Beans PROFITABLY... 


with the Scott Improved Pea and Bean Combine 


Combine does not cost — it pays! 


THE 


COMPANY 
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Threshes tender peas and limas thoroughly, 
cleanly with only one operator. The high capacity 
and drastic labor reduction enables this Combine 
to pay for itself in a short time from the reduc- 
tion of labor alone. The same acreage can be 
handled faster with less equipment. This new 


The new Scott Hydraulic, Bulk 
Handling Dump Hopper com- 
pletes the dumping cycle in less 
than 2 minutes. The large capac- 
ity (1400 to 1800 Ibs. peas) elim- 
inates the need for trucks entering 
the field in most cases. 


Larger hoppers are available for. 
sweet corn and other products. 


COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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NEW END-OPEN CASER—A medium-speed, end-open 
Caser for the single tier loading of such large cans as #12’s, 


ping cases is now being introduced to the industry by the 
Canning Machinery Division of Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corporation. 


Designated the FMC Model 10 Non-Shock End-Open Caser, 
the machine is especially designed to fill an industry need for 
a continuous, automatic, end-loading caser for relatively low, 
and medium speed operations. The Model 10 machine em- 
ploys the same unique “non-shock” characteristics as the 
high-speed FMC Model 3 and Model 20 Casers. There is no 
free rolling impact of cans, dented can bodies and split seams 
are avoided. Cans are handled in an upright position and 
are conveyed through the machine, positively. Labeled or 
lithographed cans are protected from tearing or scratching. 


Occupying an absolute minimum of floor space, the Caser 


will fill 10 cases of #10 or #12 cans a minute, and 7 to 9 
cases a minute handling the 46 oz. cans and those of 307 


#10’s, 46 02., 307 x 710, and 307 700 into end-open ship- diameter. 


NEW CODING MACHINE 
The JCL Sideline Coder, has been 
introduced by the JCL Engineering 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., after being 
proven in production line operations 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
eqpipment on these pages write: The 
Canning Trade, 2504 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


for the last three years. Some of the 
prime features of this machine are: 
self adjusting to line speeds,. quick 
change type holder, and special inking 
system. ‘This machine prints a clean, 
clear impression code mark on either 
flat or concave bottom bottles and cans 
and sells for $400. The JCL Sideline 
Coder is constructed of stainless steel 
and aluminum. It can be used under 
wet or dry conditions and is easily ac- 
cessible for cleaning. For further in- 
formation contact this publication. 


Front view of Model 590 Fork Lift 
Truck in Towmotor Corporation’s new 
“Naro-Aisle-Stack”” Series shows how 
entire front end assembly can be piv- 
oted a full 90° in either direction. To 
right or left angle stack loads in an 
aisle as narrow as six feet. The hy- 
draulically-operated outriggers “‘stabil- 
ize”’ the lift truck during the pivoting 
operation. 


Model E-P. 


the tank wall. 


The Morton Salt Company is now offering these two new 
Brinemakers in their Model E Series, the Model E-S and 


The Model E-S is made of extra heavy, low carbon stain- 
less steel to offer the utmost in durability, permanency and 
cleanliness. All fittings are made of stainless steel or brine 
inert plastic to insure long life and easy maintenance. 

The Model E-P is an all plastic unit made of heavy wall 
virgin plastic formula material. The material is fully ap- 
proved by the Meat Inspection Bureau and meets sanitary 
standards. This light weight model is translucent and _per- 
mits observation of the salt supply and liquid level through 
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LEGISLATION 


ARTIFICIALLY SWEETENED 
PRESERVE AND JELLY 
STANDARDS 


As a result of objections to the pro- 
posed Standards for Artificially Sweet- 
ened Fruit Jellies and Artifically 
Sweetened Fruit Preserves or Jams, 
and an amendment permitting the use 
of artificial red coloring and cinimon 
flavored apple and/or crabapple jelly, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
will hold a hearing beginning at 10 
A. M. EDT, July 5 in Room G-747-A, 
North Building, Department of- 
Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C. All interested persons 
are invited to attend the hearings and 
to present evidence. 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
ARRANGEMENTS UNDER 
STUDY AT UNIVERSITY 

OF WISCONSIN 


The Small Business Administration 
has made a $40,000 research grant to 
the University of Wisconsin for a study 
entitled “Small Businesses’ Use of Co- 
operative Arrangements to Achieve 
the Advantages of Large Scale Enter- 
prise in the Agricultural Processing 
Industries.” Project directors are Pro- 
fessors Robert L. Clodius and Willard 
KF. Mueller, both in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Professor Mueller met with the 
Wisconsin Canners Association’s Mar- 
keting Committee last week and out- 
lined the plan of study. It is sched- 
uled to run from July 1, 1960 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1962 and will cover three 
phases: 1. The applicability of the co- 
operative technique to agricultural 
processing industrial generally; 2. The 
ipplicability to dairy processing indus- 
‘ries; and 3. The applicability to the 
vegetable canning industry. Professor 
Mueller pointed out that the basic 
philosophy of SBA research grants 
such as this is to help small businesses 
chieve some of the economics and 
theiencies of big business. This con- 
iemplates the possibility of handling 
ertain functions on a group basis but 
does not necessarily involve the or- 
ganization of a co-operative association 
in a legal sense. 


JERSEY BLUEBERRY 
STANDARDS 


The State Board of Agriculture has 
approved minor revisions in the official 
standards for New Jersey No. 1 culti- 
vated blueberries for fresh market. 
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Tentative standards were develope l Jersey No. 1 grade originally approved 
last year, and a survey conducted last by the Board. Half of the rejections 
summer to determine if they were were due to attached capstems in ex- 
satisfactory to the trade and to _pro- cess of the 5 per cent tolerance al- 
ducers. The New Jersey standards lowed. 
were the Sree to be established for The Board has now increased the 
cultivated blueberries. Up to the pres- for 7 
ent, other producing states have not verall tolerance, excluding capstems, 
provided standards, and existing 


has been reduced from 10 to 6 per 
United State Department of Agricul- 


cent. 

, The Board also removed the classi- 
ture standards apply only to wild 
berries for processing. 


fication “mixed sizes” from the No. ! 
grade standards. In a third amend- 

Two hundred and thirty-two lots of ment, the requirement “free from dam- 
blueberries were sampled in the sur- age by insects other than scale” was 
vey made last year. Of these, 197 or 85 changed to “free from insects other 
per cent met the standards for New than scale.” 


THIS LITTLE 


ere 
faster and more profitably. Graders, washers, juicers, pulpers 
...a single machine or a complete, integrated line... Robins 
equipment can help you increase your output of highest grade 
tomato products at less cost. And . . . Robins’ 105 years of 
experience means you get more for your equipment dollar . . . 
more production time and less down time... more profits... 
less maintenance and labor costs. 


Call or write today for a copy of the Robins catalog or 
immediate service. 


AK kohins AND CO, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING VEGETABLES, MEATS, SEAFOOD 


AGRICULTURE 


Condition of Crops 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 11 
—Farmers made good progress on field 
work that had been delayed by heavy 
rains the last half of May as_ these 
states were favored by dry weather dur- 
ing the past week. Harvest of green 
peas was about 70 percent complete 
in Kent County, Delaware, and mov- 
ing along rapidly in other Eastern 
Shore counties. Harvest West of the 
Bay was getting underway. Snap bean 
harvest on the Southern Shore started 
the week of June 6. 


ROSSVILLE, ILL., June 7—Normal 
production of asparagus; slightly high- 
er than last year. Plantings about com- 
pleted on sweet corn and looking good, 
although season is 10 days late so far. 


CAYUGA, IND., June 10—Green 
beans all planted and coming up in 
fine shape. Acreage same as in past 
years. This early crop should be about 
ready to start canning on July II. 
Sweet corn was a bit behind schedule 
due to wet weather but everything is 
normal again with same acreage plant- 
ed as in past years, and planning to 
complete within the next five days. 


FOWLERTON, IND., June 7— 
Seeded 200 acres of tomatoes; 300 acres 
of plants set. Very rainy season has 
held up planting but now prospects 
look okay. 


BLISSFIELD, MICH., June 8— 
After a wet, cool, and late spring there 
has been a remarkable improvement of 
growing conditions since May 20. Con- 
sequently the tomato crop has been 
planted on schedule and is making 
normal progress. 


CHARLOTTE, MICH., June 8— 
Finished planting tomatoes today, 
about 10 days later than usual. Plenty 
of moisture, so with a few warm days 
they should catch up. Have planted 
our normal acreage. Have given up 
green beans for this year. 


NORWAY, MICH., June 10—Have 
50 acres of wax beans this year as 
against 60 last year. Have 72 acres of 
green beans as against 75 acres last 
year. Have 361% acres of cabbage this 
year as against 35 acres in 1959. 


PLAINWELL, MICH., June 9— 
Montmorency cherries increased 20 to 


12 


25 percent in this area over last: year 
with the same acreage. Not much 
change in acreage in Elberta peaches; 
anticipate same volume as last’ year. 
Acreage increased on asparagus in our 
area, with a 5 percent volume increase. 
General areas have a 10 percent plus 
decrease in volume. 


GREENWICH, N. J., June 10— 
Acreage on tomatoes about 90 percent 
of last year. Plants making good 
growth and stand is good. 


WATERLOO, N. Y., June 10—This 
area has been very wet, therefore we 
have very few crops in the ground. 
Acreage on beets and cabbage has been 
increased over last year. 


ROXANNA, OHIO, Il— 
Finished planting sweet corn June 9. 
Acreage same as last year. Growing 
conditions have been favorable the 
past 10 days. Corn that is up looks 
good. If we get the rain as needed, 
we should have a crop equal to last 
year, which was very good. 


U.S.D.A. REPORT 

SUMMARY.—The prospective 1960 
planted acreage of 9 vegetables for 
commercial processing on June | was 
about one percent above last year but 
10 percent less than average, according 
to the U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board. 
These nine crops usually account for 
about 94 percent of the planted acre- 
age of the 10 crops for processing cov- 
ered in the regular program of reports. 

Seasonal lateness is almost a univer- 
sal characteristic of the year to date 
across the United States. Much of 
April and May was cold and cloudy; 
generous quantities of rain or other 
precipitation in form of local snow 
fell on the northern two-thirds of the 
country to hinder growers who at- 
tempted to prepare fields for green 
peas, snap beans, sweet corn and _ to- 
matoes. Late frosts injured some of 
the crops which were planted early and 
had come through the ground. 

As of June 1, green pea prospects 
were probably in the most precarious 
position. In practically all of the States 
important in growing this crop, mois- 
ture accumulated to such extent that 
growers could not get on the land and 
prepare the soil for planting, thus re- 
sulting in serious delay. Areas escap- 
ing these adverse conditions are scat- 
tered and generally small. While the 
June 1 condition of green peas of 94 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING: 


percent for the United States is some- 
what above average, it should be point- 
ed out that many processors reported 
that planting was incomplete or the 
crop was not yet through the ground. 

favorable turn the weather 
after June | enabled growers of snap 
beans, sweet corn and processing to- 
matoes to regain some of the time lost 
in their planting schedules. Some of 
the acreage which growers originally 
planned to use for green peas may be 
planted to other crops. 


SPINACH.—The 1960 production 
of late spring spinach is estimated at 
56,700 tons. This is about 8 percent 
less than the 1959 production of 61,300 
tons but 20 percent more than the 
1949-58 average of 47,100 tons. 

The preliminary estimate of acreage 
planted to processing spinach in the 
late spring States totals 18,670 acres, 
about 6 percent less than the 19,940 
acres planted last year in this group of 
States. The acreage for harvest, now 
placed at 16,720 acres, is 7 percent less 
than the 1959 harvested acreage. Loss 
of planted acreage in 1960, a large part 
of which occurred in Oklahoma, was 
due to the late planting season, weeds, 
insect damage, freezes and lack of time- 
ly moisture. Flooded fields and exces- 
sive rain caused losses in New York 
State. 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE 


Average Prospect 

Crop 1949-58 1959 1960 

Acres Acres Acres 

Snap beans .. 143,200 174,000 184,650 
19,000 13,760 14,770 
Cabbage for kraut (contr) 9,100 7,880 8,990 
Cucumbers for pickles . 141,100 106,770 103,100 
453,900 361,800 370,370 
Spinach (Winter & Spring) 29,610 28,070 28.570 
343,400 296,030 293,250 
Total reported to 1,705,510 1,523,180 1,539,360 
Cabbage for kraut (open) .. = 6,600 2,750 December 

9,670 29,700 November 10 

1,820,100 1,666,830 December 
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SANDUSKY, OHIO, June 9—To- 
matoes went into the ground on time 
and are looking good. Have had some 
hail damage but not much. Good 
moisture level; cool nights but nice 
days. Could use more 80 degree tem- 
perature. Have 335 acres, about the 
same as last year. Direct seedings of 
cabbage all thinned and looking good. 
Karly plants are beginning to head; 
these were planted in April from 
Georgia plants. Late cabbage being 
planted now. Weather ideal for plant- 
ing. Some wire worm damage in seed 
beds. Have 150 acres, the same as last 
vear. Sweet cherries look good; RSP 
cherries about 40 percent of crop, the 
same as last year with no carryover. 
Need warm nights for all crops. 


BIGLERVILLE, PA., June 10—To- 
planting was completed — this 
week, the normal three week planting 
time having been extended over a pe- 
riod of five weeks due to excessive rain 
throughout May. In spite of the un- 
favorable weather, our total acreage 
has now been planted and there are 
compensations in a long, drawn-out 
planting season, but who can appre- 
ciate them when everything is at a 
standstill due to continuous rain. An 
irregular planting schedule usually re- 
sults in a correspondingly extended 
harvest season, which reduces the num- 
her of pickers needed at a time when 
harvesting labor is at a premium. No 
figures are available at this point on 
the total acreage planted in Pennsyl- 
Vania, but it is predicted that the 
trend toward reduced acreage is con- 
tinuing. Acreage in 1959 was 13,000, a 
reduction of 6,500 over 1958. ‘The re- 
duction, it is believed, reflects reluc- 
‘ance on the part of some growers in 
view of proposed federal and state leg- 
islation directly affecting the availabili- 
'y of harvesting labor. 


mato 


ROANOKE, VA., June 9—Tomato 
wreage 5 to 8 percent less than 1959. 
Crop condition is average. Will finish 
setting plants in fields by June 15. 


WISCONSIN, June 10—It appears 
the crucial growing period for peas is 
from June 10 to July 1 and weather 
during these 20 days largely deter- 
mines the final crop. The Early June 
(Alaska) crop has fine potential at this 
time with the sweet crop showing 
promise. Root rot damage showing in 
a small percentage of fields. Last peas 
going in ground in the North today. 
Twenty percent of the Alaskas have 
passed 80 percent bloom. Expect to 
start pack on June 21. First applica- 
tion of insecticide made today. Corn 
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is 77 percent planted with first fields 6 
to 8 inches high. Weedy fields have 
been cleaned up the past 10° days, 
which were practically rain free. First 
plantings of beans made on June 9 and 
seed beds are in fine shape. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., June 10— 
Our pea planting program is nearing 
the finish mark. We will have the lat- 
est plantings in 62 years. Our planted 
acreage will be down another 10 to 12 
percent from intended, which was al- 


ready down 10 percent. Lima bean 
planting is late and difheult. Many 


fields impossible to plant because of 
wet ground. 


Instant Potato Products Association, 
a group represented by both producers 
and marketers of instant potato prod- 


ucts, with headquarters at 333 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, elected 


William Parker, Rogers Brothers Com- 
pany, Idaho Falls, Idaho, President; 
Leon Jones, J. R. Simplot Company, 
Caldwell, Ohio, Vice President; and 
John Trocke, The Frito Company, 
Rogers City, Michigan, Secretary- 
Treasurer. These officers, together 
with WV’. B. Cash, General Mills, Inc., 
and R. D. Jones, The Pillsbury Com- 
pany, comprise the Executive Steering 
Committee. An intensive promotional 
program is being undertaken. 
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PALLETIZE WITH HAMPERS 
AND SAVE LABOR COSTS 


Read what Leroy Wenger, Manager of Lake Erie Canning 


Company says: 


“We feel this palletizing of tomato hampers has saved us about 
$40,000 by not having to purchase lug boxes or crates. We also 
find this a very economical method of transferring tomatoes from 
one plant to another, as one man can unload 600 or 700 hampers in 


25 minutes from a semi.” 


Nothing Protects Tender Fruits and Vegetables Like 
Cone Shape Hampers and Baskets 


Write for the full story on 
Palletizing with HAMPERS 


AMERICAN VENEER PACKAGE ASSOCIATION 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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A New Edition 


A 
COMPLETE 
COURSE in 

CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook and 
Instruction Book 


for Managers, Superintendents 


Brokers & Buyers 
and all those who want 
to KNOW Canned Foods 


This is the EIGHTH Revi- 
sion, over 400 pages, covering 
all the newest and latest prod- 
ucts, Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Pickles, 
Condiments, Juices, Butters, 
Dry Packs (soaked), Dog Foods 
and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from 
the field through to the ware- 
house. 


Special emphasis has been giv- 
en to formulae and procedure. 
This information is widely used 
for new products and for proc- 
essors to check ingredients, cook- 
ing times, temperatures and the 
like. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Price $15 postpaid 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


Published & Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


2504 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


PROCESSING 


The Purpose of an Exhaust Box 


BY FLOYD V. MATTHEWS, JR. 


Agricultural Engineering Department 
University of Maryland 


Before answering whether or not 
the exhaust box does any good, you 
must determine or define the purpose 
of the box. As you know, the exhaust 
box is to heat the canned product just 
prior to the closing operation. Re- 
moving gases and air from the can is 
another function. ‘The ultimate pur- 
pose of the exhaust box is to aid in 
obtaining a vacuum in the canned 
product. 

The advantages of vacuum canning 
are: 

a. Exhausting removes air from 
the can, and in the absence of 
oxygen, corrosion of the can 
interior is reduced. 

b. Cooking temperatures — and 
processes build up pressures in 
the cans and could rupture the 
cans. A vacuum decreases the 
pressures of cooking. 

c. Concave can ends indicate the 
contents to be sound; no gas 
spoilage. 

d. The canned foods could be 
transported to other areas of 
higher elevation without be- 
coming “flippers.” 


After all, the vacuum of the can 
means the difference between the 
atmosphereic pressure and the pres- 
sure in the can. The amount of vac- 
uum ona can of tomatoes as read on a 
guage on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land would not be the same as read 
on a corresponding can on top of a 
mountain in Colorado. If the vac- 
uum were low in Maryland, the can 
would show a pressure in Colorado. 

The vacuum in a can is obtained 
thusly: 


a. The can and its contents are 
heated; the air in the product 
and in the can expands forcing 
air out of the product's tissues 
and out of the can. 

b. The can is closed and cooked. 

c. During cooling, the air in the 

can contracts and pulls or 


From Maryland Processors Report. 


leaves vacuum. ‘The greater 
the cooling, the greater the 
contraction, and thus the 
greater the vacuum. 

The exhaust box is actually a heat 
exchanger; just as much so as the 
cooker. Because heat costs money, why 
not try to save as much heat as possi- 
ble by constructing a good exhaust 
box or use some insulation? ‘The heat- 
ing medium for the boxes can be 
either hot water or steam. ‘The im- 
portant thing is to heat the can and 
its contents; just because the can is 
warm is no sign that the contents are 
warm all the way through. Stick a 
laboratory thermometer in the center 
of a few cans that have just emerged 
from the exhaust box. If the center of 
No. 2 can of tomatoes is 100°F., the 
vacuum should average 5 inches or 
more.* 

As mentioned, the greater the tem- 
perature of the can contents before 
closing, the greater the vacuum.* 
Another factor affecting vacuum is 
head space in the can. The greater 
the head space, the greater the vac- 
uum.* Of course, the amount of head 
space that is feasible is determined by 
the standard of fill. 

Another factor that will improve 
the vacuum indirectly is the density 
of product packing in the can. When 
good tomatoes are packed firmly in a 
can, the vacuum is improved because 
of less entrapped air. Entrapped air 
does four things: 


1. Reduces the weight of product 
that can be put in the can. 

2. Acts as an insulator so that the 
contents of the can will not heat 
up as fast during exhausting. 

3. Bubbles out during cooking and 
reduces the vacuum that would 
normally be pulled on the can. 

4. Contains oxygen so that the in- 
terior of the can could corrode 
during storage. 


*Research by Dr. Bernard Twigg, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 
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| re of the FMC 
Vertical Screw Press has in many 
cases resulted in the recovery of 
enough additional tomato juice to 
pay for itself in one to two seasons! 
The San Jose Canning Co., San Jose, 
California is no exception. Last season 
they incorporated an FMC Vertical 
Screw Press with their three FMC 
Pulpers and Finishers— the perform- 
ance of which was already established 
as being peak in the industry — and 
averaged 75 gallons an hour addi- 
tional juice recovery from an average 
cf 40 tons per hour plant input. 

In terms of yield per case, this 
amounts to 0.8 cases per ton more 
than that recorded the previous sea- 
son without the Vertical Screw Press. 
And in dollars, San Jose Canning Co. 
realized a savings of $14,250 during 
the season— more than two-thirds the 
cost of their press installed. 

“Needless to say, we’re highly 
pleased with the job this equipment 
is doing for us,” says San Jose Can- 
ning Co. “In addition to its high re- 
covery, we find our costs of mainte- 
nance and cleaning are negligible.” 

For information on how this FMC 
Press can capture lost profits in your 
tomato operations, just write or call 
your nearest FMC representative — 
today. 


FMC Vertical Screw Press fea- 
tures “Counter-Flow” design for 
highest fluid recovery. Press cake 
is quickly and easily formed at 
start-up; “channeling” is elimi- 
nated, preventing loss of un- 
pressed material; flow of fluid is 
downward—doesn’t re-wet the dry 
pomace. Gentle pressing action 
means high product quality—even 
while greatly increasing recovery. 


Putting Ideas to Work 


A FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Division 
roo MACHINERY General Sales Offices: 
Saiemearcen ® WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. » EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. 
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National Preservers Association will 
hold its next Annual Convention at 
the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Florida, January 8 to 10, 1961, 
President John Phillips has an- 
nounced. 


Association of Institutional Distribu- 
tors will hold its next Annual Conven- 
tion at the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, January 12- 
15, 1961. The Association membership 
is composed of wholesale grocers who 
specialize in supplying the needs of 
the food service industry. Donald 
Irwin, Jr. of the L. H. Parke Company, 
Philadelphia, heads the 
President. 


group as 


Pickle Packers Merge—Aunt Jane's 
Foods, Inc. of Detroit, Michigan has 
taken over the Croswell Pickle Com- 
pany, Croswell, Michigan, as a wholly 
owned subsidiary. ‘The merger was 
negotiated according to L. J. Gielow, 
President, in order to consolidate man- 
ufacturing and warehousing facilities. 
Aunt Jane’s warehouse at Detroit will 
be closed and its operation shifted to 
Croswell. Administrative offices will 
continue to be in Dearborn, Michigan. 


Wood Canning Company (Dobson, 
N. C.)—J. G. Wood, owner of the 
Wood Canning Company, has sold the 
canning equipment and the brand 
name “Carolina Beauty” to the North 
State Canning Company of Boone, 
North Carolina. Mr. Wood is retiring 
from the business because of poor 
health. 


The Georgia Canners Association 
Convention will be held November 
13-16 at the General Oglethorpe Hotel, 
Savannah, Georgia, according to an 
association announcement. 


Virginia Canners Association will 
hold its 53rd Annual Convention at 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, March 3 and 4, 1961, Secretary 
EK. S. Marshall has announced. 


Hunt-Wesson Merger—The merger 
of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Company 
and Hunt Foods & Industries has been 
overwhelmingly approved by the stock- 
holders of both companies, clearing 
the way for filing of the merger agree- 
ment on June 30. At that time the 
two firms, whose combined sales in 
1959 amounted to over $300 million, 
will become one company under the 
name of Hunt Foods & Industries, 
Inc. Norton Simon will continue as 
President and all officers of the two 
companies will become ofhicers of 
Hunt. E. A. Geoghegan, Wesson Presi- 
dent, will become Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Hunt in addition to serving as 
President of the Wesson Division. 


Oconomowoc (Wis.) Canning’ Com- 
pany will add all green lima beans and 
corn and peppers to the line of pro- 
duction this season. Garden run un- 
graded lima beans will be packed in 
No. 303 and No. 10 tins in’ fancy 
grade, and No. 303’s only in extra 
standard. Corn and peppers will be 
packed in 12 ounce and No. 10 tins, 
bearing the company’s “Land O’ 
Lakes” label. 


Indiana Canners Association will 
hold its Summer Outing on Thursday, 
June 30, at the Meshingomeshia Coun- 
try Club, Marion, Indiana. There will 
be golf in the morning and afternoon, 
time out for informal luncheon at 
noon, with dinner at 7:00 in the eve- 
ning. 


Utah Firms Merge—Pleasant Grove 
Canning Company and the Utah Can- 
ning Company propose a merger of 
the two firms to be known as Utah 
Packers, Inc., it has been jointly an- 
nounced by H. D. Landes, Jr., Pleasant 
Grove President, and Thomas D. Dee, 
Utah President. Stockholders of the 
two companies will vote on the pro- 
posal at a meeting on July 14. Mr. 
Landes will be President of the new 
company, and Mr. Dee Executive Vice 
President. ‘The two firms are the larg- 
est independent packers of fruits and 
vegetables in the Intermountain area. 
Pleasant Grove operates plants at 
Pleasant Grove, Orem, Provo, 
Utah, and the Alpine Frozen Foods 
Company at Provo as a wholly owned 
subsidiary. Utah Canning Company's 
plant is located at Ogden and_ the 
Pendleton Frozen Food Company at 
Pendleton, Oregon, which will give 
the merged company’s a total of six 
plants. 


Riedinger-Jones-Fehlmann Broker- 
age Company, St. Louis food brokers, 
have changed the name to Riedinger- 
Fehlmann Brokerage Company and 
will retain the same address at 3430a 
Lindell Boulevard. 


America’s food supply is the best in history, the best in the 
world, said Food and Drug Commissioner George P. Larrick 
in an interview with Maggi McNellis (shown here), hostess 
of the national radio program “Celebrity Talk.” Mr. Larrick 
spoke of the cooperation that has existed between the FDA 
and the canning industry since 1906, the year when the first 
pure food law was passed. He stressed the revolution in 
technology which has taken place, making it possible for 
every acre and every farmer to produce more and better food 
than ever before. Some of the articles and books attacking 
the safety of our food supply, he said, are sensationalism 
way out of proportion to the facts. 

Mr. Larrick’s interview, arranged as part of the National 
Canners Association’s Consumer and Trade Relations Pro- 
gram to celebrate the industry’s 150th anniversary, will be 
broadcast June 30th, the Red Letter Day that commemorates 
enactment of the first pure food law. 
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Kline-Suppiger Company—Harry G. 
Kline has announced that Gerhart S. 
Suppiger, Jr. has joined him in the 
food brokerage business in the St. 
Louis market. The company name 
has been changed from Mace-Kline 
Brokerage Company to Kline-Suppiger 
Company, Inc., and will occupy offices 
at 4 N. 8th Street, St. Louis 1, Mis- 
souri. Albert E. Rosenblatt, who op- 
erated the Rosenblatt Brokerage Com- 
pany, has also joined the firm. Mr. 
Kline has been a food broker in St. 
Louis for 24 years. He is a past na- 
tional chairman of National Food 
Brokers Association. Mr. Suppiger was 
president of Brooks Foods, Inc. of 


Collinsville, Hlinois, which company 
was recently merged with the P. J. 


Ritter Company of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. He has served as a director of 
the National Canners Association and 
the Indiana Canners Association. Mr. 
Rosenblatt, before entering the food 
brokerage business was with Brooks 
Foods, serving as institutional sales 
manager. 


Minute Maid Corporation—James 
D. MacGillivray has been appointed 
central region sales manager and _ will 
coordinate and direct the sales of 
Minute Maid citrus bases and concen- 
trates in 19 Midwestern States. His 
headquarters will be at the company’s 
North Central Region offices in La- 
Grange, Illinois. 


A. T. Hipke & Sons, Inc. (New Hol- 
stein, Wis.) at a recent meeting elected 
the following officers: A. T. Hipke, 
Chairman of the Board; G. J. Hipke, 
President; R. A. Hipke, Vice President; 
A. R. Hipke, ‘Treasurer; and R. R. 
Hipke, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS CANNING ELECTS 
Robert E. Snively, former executive 
Vice president and a Director, was 
elected President of the Illinois Can- 


ning Company — succeeding Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr., who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Snively became associated 


with the company in 1936 and _ has 
served as Executive Vice President 
since 1951. 

Other officers elected are: Stanley E. 
Hathaway, First Vice President; Keith 
Vines, Vice President-Sales; W. J. 
Regan, Vice President-Purchases; Le- 
land W. Bergstrom, Secretary; Donald 


B. Hawthorne, ‘Treasurer; and Lou 
Vince, Assistant Secretary-Assistant 
Treasurer. 


All members of the Board of Direc- 
tors were reelected and Howard J. 
Fuhremann, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Fuhremann Canning 
Company, Mayville, Wisconsin, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of the Illinois 
Canning Company, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board. 
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SHAKER GRADER 


#® HIGH CAPACITY 


#® RAPID CHANGE- 
OVER 


* QUICK WASH- 
OUT 


MINIMUM COST 


12 FT. AND 6 FT. SIZES — 


The features in Berlin Chap- 
man 12’ and 6’ model Shaker 
Graders are new . . . adding 
to the outstanding perform- 


Designed for high capacity, rapid change over, and 
quick wash out with minimum cost, Berlin Chap- 
man Shaker Grader is as nearly 100% accurate as is 
possible to produce on a grader . . . its simplicity 


pn ve pot. of construction with as few parts as possible makes 
anit . available in any for easy cleaning after each day's run, or during 


cleanup period . . . every part available for thorough 
cleaning which requires minutes instead of hours. It 
has squeegee cleaning action of rubber wipers . . . 
made to handle high capacity of raw peas or 
other similar vegetables. 


number of decks from three 
to six. Because of its com- 
pact design it saves floor 
space over any other conven- 
tional type grader. 


Write today for complete details . . . quotations furnished upon request. 
Also ask for complete catalog on BERLIN CHAPMAN Food Processing 
Machinery. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. BERLIN * WISCONSIN 


A DIVISION OF BERLIANA CORPORATION 


REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 
FOR 
PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Moderate Fill-In Buying While Awaiting 
New Packs—No Inclination to Build In- 
ventories—Prices Hold with Rise Indi- 
cated on Short Items 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, June 17, 1960 
THE reduction 
in prices for pineapple juice, and a 
strengthening market for Northwest 
purple plums in the face of an ex- 
pected shortage this season furnished 
the chief developments in canned 
foods during the week. Distributors 
were pretty much on the sidelines dur- 
ing the period, aside from moderate 
day-to-day fill-in buying, with the trade 
inclined to stand back and wait for 
new packs before operating in’ any 
volume. 


THE OU TLOOK.—It would be en- 
couraging to report that chains and 
wholesalers are about to cast overboard 
their tight inventory programs and 
engage in substantial buying from the 
new packs, but unfortunately the re- 
verse is true. ‘There is no inclination 
to build substantial inventory reserves, 
and canners once again are faced with 
the need for financing the carrying of 
the bulk of their season’s production 
through the new marketing year. 


TOMATOES.—Tri-state canners are 
getting a fair aggregate business in 
standard tomatoes, and the market is 
in steady position with Is held at 
$1.1214-51.15, 303s ranging $1.35-S1.40, 
214s quoted at $2.2714-52.30, and 10s 
at $7.25-$7.50, f.o.b. canneries. Mid- 
west canners are reported closely sold 
up on standards, with extra standards 
commanding $1.55-S1.65 on 303s and 
10s ranging $8.25-58.50. Florida is cur- 
rently the low seller, with standard 
303s quoted at $1.25-$1.30, at 
$2.00 and 10s ranging $7.25-$7.50. Mar- 
ket in California is reported strong. 


BEANS.—With the new green bean 
pack in the tri-states at hand, the trade 
has been only sparingly, with standard 
round pod cut 303s held at $1.15 mini- 
mum and extra standards at $1.20, 
while fancy 3-sieve are quoted at $1.45- 
$1.50 and fancy French style at $1.50 
and up. 


PEAS.—Some pick-up in interest in 
peas is reported, and the market is in 
strong shape. ‘Tri-state packers are 
quoting standard 3-sieve 303s Alaskas 
at $1.25, with sweets at $1.20, while 
extra standard 2-sieve are held at 51.40- 
$1.50 for Alaskas and $1.25-S1.30 on 
sweets. Midwest canners are showing 
stronger price views on standards, and 
while some 303s can still reportedly be 
bought at S1.15, most sellers have 
upped their quotations to $1.20, with 
fancy 3-sieve now commanding S1.50. 


CORN.—With a late pack in pros- 
pect, midwest corn canners are quoting 
standard cream style 303s at) SI.15, 
with the market for fancy now ranging 
packers — are 
quoting standard 303s from $1.20 up- 
wards, with extra standards bringing 
$1.30 or better in most instances, and 
fancy holding at $1.35 and up. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE.—Price reduc- 
tions covering both canned and frozen 
pineapple juice were announced dur- 
ing the week by Dole Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. The reductions on canned 
single strength juice amounted to 20 
cents per case on 6-07., buflet, and No. 
211s, with 2s cut 30 cents per case, and 
prices for 46-ounce and 10s cut by 35 
cents per case. The frozen concentrate 
was reduced 25 cents per dozen on the 
six-ounce can. 


PLUMS.—Reports from the North- 
west now indicate that only an ex: 
tremely limited pack of purple plums 
is in prospect, and canners are mov- 
ing up their price views on carryover 
in anticipation of a short supply posi- 
tion. Business was reported during the 
week at $1.75 on fancy 303s, with 2s 
at $2.55, with choice at $1.65 and 
$2.30, respectively. It was expected 
that canners would hike their quota- 
tions well above these levels, however. 


NOTICE 
Change of Address 
CANNING TRADE 
2504 St. Paul Street 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Phone: HOpkins 7-3338 


MARKET NEWS 


CIT RUS.—Moderate demand was 
reported for canned citrus products 
during the week. The market for 
single strength finds sweetened grape- 
fruit juice 2s generally around $1.15, 
with natural at $1.20, while blended 
juice is quoted at $1.2714 and $1.3214, 
respectively, and orange juice at $1.35 
and S145. Fancy grapefruit sections, 
in 303s, are held at $1.90, with broken 
at $1.6216, while fancy citrus salad 
303s are offered at $2.80, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. 


PEARS.—Demand for pears from 
the West Coast has picked up, reflect- 
ing an expected short pack this season 
and an advancing market. Choice 214s 
are now held at $3.30, with 303s at 
$2.15. Buyers generally were protected 
on an advance in list prices announced 
by canners earlier in the month, 


OTHER FRUITS.—Interest in apri- 
cots remains routine, with the market 
unchanged. Demand for peaches 
has also been on the slow side, while a 
little more interest is reported in 
Royal Anne cherries and in fruit cock- 
tail. 


CANNED FISH.—Sardine packing 
in Maine is still lagging, and the mar- 
ket holds steady and unchanged, with 
demand showing signs of improvement 
as warm weather develops over the 
greater part of the country... Salmon 
trading has been quiet, reflecting the 
sold-up position of the market’ on 
wanted grades, and high price levels. 
... Tuna inquiry is picking up as the 
season of peak consumption gets under 
way, and distributors are ordering for- 
ward replacement supplies in slightly 
better volume from California and 
Northwestern packers. ‘The market is 
in steady position. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Observing Situation Carefully but 
Holding to a Line of Minimum Inven- 
tories—Prices Generally Strong—Rise 
in Many Items 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, June 16, 1960 

THE SITUATION.—Despite the 
apparent strength of canned food mar- 
kets generally, the trade here are still 
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firmly holding to a line of minimum 
inventories. There are exceptions, of 
course, but most Chicago buyers are 
buying what they need when they need 
it. They are watching the situation 
carefully for any indications of a price 
increase on spot goods and there is 
considerable interest in conditions sur- 
rounding the coming packs but that 
tells the best part of the tale. 

Reports from the Northwest have 
every buyer's attention as conditions 
there are anything but good. This 
week it became obvious that the new 
pack of pears will be sharply curtailed 
and spot supplies still available are 
going to cost more money by the time 
this reaches print. Furthermore, many 
canners report unsold stocks have al- 
ready been committed and they have 
little if anything to sell on the open 
market. A hefty reduction in the price 
of Hawaiian pineapple juice caught 
the trade’s attention this week brought 
about by slower sales and a_ heavy 
carryover coming into the new pack 
just about ready to get under way. 
First tentative prices on new pack peas 
out of the Midwest indicate the indus- 
try’s thinking as they are higher than 
current spot prices. If distributors are 
ever convinced they represent the com- 
ing market spot sales are going to 
spurt. Ozark bean canners, now start- 
ing to pack the first receipts of green 
beans, are offering standard 303s at 
51.10 and hoping to ship heavily to a 
market that is supposed to be hungry 
lor new beans. In any event, prices 
on new packs should stimulate the 
present sluggish market. 


TOMATOES.—Local tomato can- 
ners are having their growing prob- 
lems like everyone else in the Midwest. 
Planting continues to behind 
schedule and a lot of southern tomato 
plants have been lost because of the 
delay. Open acreage in this area will 
be down from last year leaving canners 
with less to choose from if they don’t 
have all their required raw stock under 
contract. In the meantime, buyers here 
are looking to other areas for first of- 
ferings of new pack as little or nothing 
is left to sell locally in the way of 
standards. ‘Trading is slow and prob- 
ably will be until new tomatoes are 
offered in volume. 


BEANS.—The trade now have an 
opportunity to buy southern standard 
cut green beans in 303s at $1.10 but so 
far action has been very limited. As 
usual, the average buyer is proceeding 
cautiously until he can determine more 
accurately whether or not this price 
will really represent the market. Fancy 
grades are very firm and without doubt 
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will continue that way until new goods 
are available. The Blue Lake pack in 
the Northwest is falling down and the 
trade have not hesitated to book their 
requirements out of the new pack due 
in July. Still a very firm market. 


PEAS.—Prices are now up and the 
trade have covered ahead to a point 
where they would just as soon wait a 
little and see what happens. Judging 
by the helter skelter manner in which 
peas were planted this spring, the aver- 
age buyer feels any shortage that 


might develop will come in the better 
grades of Early June peas. On the 
other hand, he is already convinced 
there could very well be a surplus of 
standards and will probably operate 
on this theory until otherwise shown. 
First prices from Illinois canners lists 
fancy three sieve Alaskas in 303s at 
$1.60 as compared to the spot Wiscon- 
sin market of $1.50. Standard 303s are 
quoted at $1.20 while the same item 
can still be purchased from spot sup- 
plies at $1.15. Other sizes and varieties 


CUT COSTS while 


you increase yield 


and quality! 


Hamachek- Jarrell : 
Automatic FEEDER 


One man ean feed four viners . . . placing pea or bean vines : 
into the automatic feeder hoppers using a traetor equipped with 


a front end loader. 


The floating reel of the feeder automatically regulates the amount 
of vines fed into the viner. The uniform feed obtained increases 
viner capacity and assures more thorough threshing. Vine truck 
loads need not be dumped in one location thus assuring adequate 
vine storage, no trucks waiting, and continuous production. 


Most tandem viners are not normally fed to eapacity by hand 
feeding. Customers who do tandem threshing advise the inereased 
production alone pays for their automatie feeders and their labor 
saving is an extra bonus. 


Established 1880 


WRITE TODAY... 
for detailed 


information 


and prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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are in about the same _ proportions 
which means the trade will adopt a 
wait and see attitude. 


CORN.—No change to report on 
this item from last week as the market 
continues firm with sales more or less 
now on a routine basis. The crop will 
be late and those canners with a loyal 
following still report they will run 
short of some items before the new 
pack is ready. Fancy grade continues 
to move at $1.40 for 303 cream style 
and $1.45 for whole kernel. 


BEETS AND CARROTS.—Buyers 
are still experiencing some difficulty in 
locating certain varieties of beets such 
as #10 diced, salad sliced and some 
counts of whole. On the other hand, 
any shortages that existed in the case 
of carrots have been erased by the 
pack in Texas. The local new pack 
will be late for the same reason every- 
thing else is late but is not considered 
a serious problem as yet. Prices are 
usually quoted at $1.0714 for fancy 
sliced beets in 303s with tens at $5.25 
to $5.50 with salad sliced at $.95 and 
$4.00. Fancy diced carrots are listed 
from local canners at $1.10 for 303s 
and $6.25 for tens while sliced are of- 
fered at $1.20 and $7.00 although 
Texas competition is quoting at lower 
levels. 


PINEAPPLE.—Distributors here are 
encountering trouble in a small way 
on current shipments as most canners 
are not in a position to supply a full 
assortment of solid pack items. How- 
ever, the large summer pack will get 
under way this month and should solve 
that problem. Prices are unchanged 
with the exception of pineapple juice 
which was suddenly reduced 5¢ per 
dozen on eight ounce, 10¢ on #211, 
15¢ on 2s, 35¢ on 46 oz. and 70¢ on 
tens. It appears competitive drinks are 
taking their toll. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS.—This_ is 
the area in which the problem exists. 
It is quite obvious now that the plum 
pack will be close to a failure and 
sweet cherries will be down from what 
would be considered a normal pack. 
More important, it now looks like the 
pear pack will be off seriously and that 
makes the average buyer sit up and 
take notice. Many canners have been 
shipping remaining spot supplies 
heavily and now have little or nothing 
to offer on the open market. Prices 
will go up within the week 5¢ a dozen 
on eight ounce, 10¢ on 303s, 15¢ on 
214s and 40¢ on tens. The scramble to 
cover is on as the trade here much 
prefer the Northwest variety of pears 
and besides they are convinced these 
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price increases will spread to Cali- 
fornia where canners are watching the 
situation up north with the thought 
that better times are coming. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS.—The 
trade are finding they can no longer 
buy any 21% choice sliced Cling peaches 
which sort of punches a hole in their 
theory that nothing ever really cleans 
up entirely. All shelf size Clings are 
strong but a weakness has developed 
in choice tens which can now be pur- 
chased as low as $8.50 on a market 
which supposed to be firm at $9.00. 
Pear prices are firming rapidly in view 
of the Northwest picture although 
supplies appear to be ample until new 
pack. Cocktail continues firm with a 
number of canners reporting shortages 
in 303 tins. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Possible Cannery Strike—Cling Growers 
and Canners Unable Agree—Apricot 
Tonnage Reduced 20,000 Tons by Ex- 
treme Heat 


By ‘Golden Stater” 


San Francisco, June 16, 1960 

THE SITUATION.—With all eyes 
on the new pack developments, gen- 
erally only routine buying with some 
institutional No. 10 items being of- 
fered at bargain prices (particularly 
where they meet State bid require- 
ments). This has been true of 10's 
choice halves yellow cling peaches, 
10’s_ choice fruit cocktail, and_ 10's 
extra standard tomatoes, all from spot 
stocks. Some low speculation on 10's 
choice halves apricots out of new pack. 


THE OUTLOOK.—No decision was 
reached in the California Peach Ad- 
visory Meeting on June 9 between 
growers and canners. California Can- 
ning Peach Association has set forth 
its price and tonnage objectives with 
a formal offer to be made after the 
Advisory Board green drops and mar- 
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ketable tonnage decisions have been 
established. Association objective is to 
market from 585,000 to 600,000 tons. 


Price objective: $47.00 per ton 
on 600,000 tons; $52.00 per ton on 
585,000 tons; $55.00 per ton on 576,000 
tons. Plus estimated $3.30 per ton on 
grading premiums. Last year’s 575,000 
tons went at $59.67 per ton (including 
premiums) which compares with above 
schedule, i.e. 576,000 tons at $58.30 a 
ton. 

However, no green drop decision at 
the June 9 meeting, as 18,000 ton dif- 
ference in the pack objective between 
canner and grower. Canners want no 
more than last year’s 568,000 tons or a 
pack of 21,500,000 cases. Another 
meeting is scheduled for Friday, June 
17. 

CHERRIES. — Sweet cherries 
canning have been bid up to 20¢ a 
pound. The short pack has resulted in 
higher than last year’s openings, 8 oz. 
choice $1.90 a dozen, up 5¢; 303’s— 
$3.4214, up 2's—$5.85, up 15¢; 
and 10’s—$20.00, up 55¢ a dozen. 


APRICOTS.—Heat damage has re- 
duced earlier estimated 230,000 tons 
down to 210,000 tons. Extreme heat 
has also set the sizing, resulting in 
more small fruit than originally antici- 
pated. Packing should begin in the 
early districts this week, with successive 
later districts coming in by July 1. 
Concentrators may not be as active 
due to carryover, so there is a great 
deal of speculation on this item. 


CANNERY STRIKE.—The big dis- 
turbing factor was the failure to settle 
the cannery workers’ negotiations last 
week, so a strike deadline is set for 
Thursday, June 16. If not settled, the 
already short cherry” pack could be 
halved, and early packers of apricots 
would be disrupted. Also will disrupt 
shipment of merchandise packed and 
in cannery warehouses. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements; to be opened on the dates 
stated: 

Canned Green Beans—June 27, 1960 

Veterans Administration Supply 
Depot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIL, has 
asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: 

Canned Chili Sauce—June 30, 1960 

Canned Sirup—June 30, 1960 (Small 
business only) 
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CONSUMERS APPROVE 
PULP-FORTIFIED RED 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


Canned grapefruit juice from the 
red variety of fruit is acceptable to 
consumers when fortified with pulp to 
maintain its color, a marketing re- 
search report issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate. 

Canned juice from the red variety 
sometimes becomes discolored when 
unfortified. USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service has developed a method 
of fortifying this juice with pulp from 
the fruit, preventing discoloration. 

The Market Development Research 
Division of USDA’s Agricultural Mar-. 
keting Service now has completed a 
test of Consumer acceptance of the new 
product, using a panel of 192 families. 

The researchers concluded that forti- 
fied juice from red fruit is at no seri- 
ous disadvantage, in comparison with 
juice from white fruit. Fortification 
of juice may provide an additional 
market outlet for growers of red grape- 
fruit, reduce waste, increase yield of 
juice from fruit by as much as 7 per- 
cent, and give consumers a_ slightly 
more nutritious drink. 

The market test is part of a broad 
program of research to expand markets 
for farm products. A copy of the re- 
port, “Consumer Acceptance of Pulp- 
Fortified and Untortified Grapefruit 
Juices From Red and White Fruit,” 
Marketing Research Report No. 398, 
may be obtained from the office of In- 
formation, U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE ROLE OF TIN IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


“The role of tin in American in- 
dustry is an important one . . . and 
will continue to gain in importance 
as new uses and applications for tin 
are developed by research.” This ex- 
cerpt appears in a new 20-page booklet 
now released by the Malayan ‘Tin 
Bureau, 

It contains detailed descriptions of 
some of the many and varied uses of 
tin in U. S. industry, including  tin- 
plate, solder, bronze, babbitt, white 
metals, tinning, tubes, chemicals, and 
miscellaneous alloys. Liberally illus- 
trated in three colors, the booklet also 
contains data on tin mining in Malaya 
and comprehensive charts on the uses 
of tin. 

Entitled “Straits Tin from Malaya 
. . . Universal Metal for U. S. Indus- 
try,” the booklet was prepared by the 
Malayan Tin Bureau in cooperation 
with the Tin Industry (Research and 
Development) Board of the Federation 
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of Malaya and with the assistance of 
the Tin Research Institutes, Inc. 
Copies are now available without 
charge upon request to The Malayan 
Tin Bureau, Department P, 2000 K 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GAS CHROMATOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 9) 


standards, or by means of the chroma- 
togram, a standard “profile.” This not 
only will aid in purchase of raw ma- 
terials, but will concomitantly aid in 
the manufacture of uniform products. 
The majority of probable uses will be 
in this category. 

3. To determine the change in 
composition of the volatiles in contact 
with food during processing. This can 
be most helpful in controlling the 
quality of various products at numer- 
ous stages of preparation. 

4. In the field of packaging to de- 
termine the rate of transmission and 
extent of moisture or odor penetration 
through a membrane. Gas chromatog- 
raphy should allow this to be done 
quickly. 

5. Determination of antiovidants in 
processed foods; currently being used 
as a control measure. 

6. Estimation of residual solvents 
in, for example spice oleoresins, or yet 
another, to control residual solvent in 
the manufacture of decaffeinated cof- 
fee. Gas chromatography has a tre- 
mendous potential as a trace analysis 
method that shall be required by the 
Food and Drug Administration to get 
many additives accepted as “safe for 
the use intended.” 

7. Determination of residual fumi- 
gants in raw agricultural products and 
manufactured goods. 

Since its practical inception in 1952, 
the use of gas chromatography has con- 
tinually increased, and the leveling-off 
point is not yet in sight. While its 
initial primary value has been recog- 
nized as a research tool, it is rapidly 
being “tailored” for use in quality 
control. 


H. D. Hume Company, Mendota, 
Illinois, manufacturers of specialized 
harvesting equipment, has appointed 
R. M. Wilson as manager of its newly 
established Industry Division. The 
Division has been established to better 
coordinate the sales and service of 
Hume harvesting equipment and re- 
pair parts which are sold to the vege- 
table processing industry. Hume op- 
erates branches at Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, and Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, which are parts of the Industry 
Division. 


FOR A PERFECT RECORD 
OF RETORT PROCESSING 


Hang a Cook-Chex tag on every basket 
before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete “‘in-can’”’ 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against “by passing” retorts. 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
5. Provide low-cost permanent records 
for cooking plants. 

The cost of Cook-Chex protection is neg- 
ligible ... less than one cent for 75 cases 
of No. 300 cans. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SUPPLY TODAY 
You'll receive a generous supply of Cook- 
Chex at no cost; send your name, title, 
and plant address to Dept. CT-6B. 
Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company 
11471 Vanowen Street - N. Hollywood, Calif, 
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JUNE 20-21, 1960—on10 CANNERS ASsO- 
CIATION, Spring Meeting, Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, near Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JUNE 24, 1960—NATIONAL RED CHERRY 


INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Manger, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JULY, 6-22, 1960—1NDIANA CANNERS AS- 
sOcIATION, Technicians School, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 7-8, 1960—rrRI-STATE PACKERS AS- 
sociATION, Annual Summer Outing, Miles 
River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 


July 14-15, 1960—NATIONAL KRAUT PACK- 
ERS Association, Annual Meeting, Catawba 
Cliffs Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 19-21, 1960—weEsTERN PACKAGING 
& MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Pan 
Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif, 

JULY 25-AUGUST 5, 1960—New York 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 6-9, 1960—FLORIDA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 29th Annual Convention, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

OCTOBER 17-21, 1960—NATIONAL SAFETY 
concreEss, Chicago, 

OCTOBER 19-21, 1960—NATIONAL PIC- 
KLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting 
and Pickle Fair, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, II]. 


Conventions and Schools 


NOVEMBER 3, 1960—1ILLINOIS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, 


NOVEMBER 13-16, 1960—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1960—wiscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 56th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-17, 1960 — AMERICAN 
BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES, 42nd 
a Convention, Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Mich, 


NOVEMBER-~ 20-21, 1960 — PENNsYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER _ 21-22, 1960—MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
ee Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 

ich, 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1960—ouIo CANNERS 
& FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Convention, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 28-DECEMBER 1, 1960— 
VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
1cA, Annual Convention, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1960—NEW 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
75th Annual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1960—trRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


DECEMBER 10-14, 1960 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1961—NATIONAL PER- 
SERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


JANUARY 12-13, 1961—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 38th Annual Fruit & Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 12-15, 1961—AssocIATION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual Con- 
vention, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 


JANUARY 23-26, 1961—NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION & CANNING MACHINERY 
& SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 54th Annual Con- 
vention, The Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1961— 
CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Prince Edward Hotel, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada. 

MARCH 5-7, 1961—cANNERS LEAGUE OF 
CALIFORNIA, 57th Annual Meeting, Santa 
Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

APRIL 6-8, 1961—INsTITUTIONAL FOOD 
DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, The Americana, 
Bal Harbour, Fla. 

APRIL 9-12, 1961—v. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, The Americana, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 

APRIL 12, 1961—Foop MERCHANDISERS 
- AMERICA, The Americana, Bal Harbour, 

a. 


MOVE 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


LITHOGRAPH CO., Bridgeton, 


HOT-BREAK 
UNIT 


ROTARY COIL 
AND COOKING 


Continuous rotary aciion 
of 36” diameter coil wipes off product 
—prevents burn-on. Handles 24 tons 
of tomatoes an hour, raising to 200° F. 
temperature. Rotating 3” diameter 
copper tubing or stainless steel coil in 
1,296 gallon stainless steel tank is fast- 
er, gives more uniform heat, saves fuel 
and steam. Write for complete details, 
specifications and prices. 


F.H.LANGSENKAWP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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